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In celebration of the 25th Anniversary of U&lc, ITC is 
placing the spotlight on three typeface families, ITC Avant Garde Gothic, ITC Serif Gothic and ITC 
Lubalin Graph, designed by Herb Lubalin, founding editor of U&lc and art director from 1973-1981. 
Now through August 25, 1998, ITC is offering these three families in a special collection of five 
typeface packages. Each package includes a variety of weights and styles at promotional prices 


that represent a savings of more than 40%. 


ITC Lubalin Graph* (Package 1) Regular Price $174 
GA QA adA QA GA aA o 
Extra Light pas Liat Medium Mechs Bold Bold Oblique § 9900 
ITC Lubalin Graph” (Package 2) Regular Price $116 
aA QA aA aA aa 
Book Book Oblique Demi Oblique 5 792 
ITC Serif Gothic” (Package 3) Regular Price $174 
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ITC Avant Garde Gothic” (Package 4) Regular Price $174 
GA CA GA QA GA AA 
Extra Light Extra cat Medium on Bold Oblique $ 9900 

ITC Avant Garde Gothic” (Package 5) Regular Price $116 


aA GA aA aA 7900 


www.itcfonts.com/itc/promos.html 
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Message from ITc. As U&lc celebrates its 25th year, 
our new editor, John D. Berry, says a few words about 
what’s old and what’s new. 


Herb Lubalin: Type Basher. Steven Heller explores the 
rule breaking and letter smashing of U&lc’s Founder. 


Rare books unleashed. A little start-up company 
named Octavo is doing some amazing things with rare 
books. Amazing. By John D. Berry. 


The soft sell. How cover designs change when a book 
goes paperback. By Joyce Rutter Kaye. 


Typography and beyond. FusE98 explores typography 
Beyond Typography. Jon Wozencroft considers what lies 
ahead. 


New from Itc. The ITC Officina family gets a few new 
members, plus four new display types and three 
striking image fonts. Text by John D. Berry. 


Defaults poisoning your leading? Olav Martin Kvern 
provides safety tips for those of us who set type every 
now and then. 


Type design competition winners. The results of the 
first-ever U&lc Type Design Competition are in. 


Ambient typography. John D. Berry looks at how a 
bit of imaginative information design helps From Paper 
to Web. 
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FAREWELL, OLD FRIEND... 

As U&lc marks its 25th year, we bid a fond 

farewell to the logo that has seen us through 
a quarter of a century. 


Ualc 
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HEADLINE: ITC OFFICINA SANS BLACK AND BLACK SMALL CAPS TEXT/BIO/BYLINE: ITC OFFICINA SANS BOOK, 


messagefromiTC: From the very first issue in 1973 to 


the current issue today, U&lc has always pushed 
forward in new directions. By John D. Berry. 


This is the twenty-fifth anniversary issue of U&lc. It is 
also my first as editor, and the second in our new size 
and format. After a quarter of a century of leader- 
ship in the graphic-design field, U&lc is neither going 
to rest on its laurels nor going to lumber away into 
extinction like an aging dinosaur. Sometimes, in the 
fast-moving realm of typography and design, we all 
feel as though the giant meteor has plunged into our 
world, the skies are darkening with ash, and we just 
haven't noticed our own irrelevance yet. But at ITC we 
intend to make sure that U&lc evolves into one of the 
small, fast-moving mammals who survive the climate 
change and thrive in the newer world. 


The change in format, from tabloid pages to 8% x 11, 
which debuted with the last issue, was the first stage 
in this evolution. This issue, to mark the magazine’s 
25th year, we’re adopting a new logo, designed by 
Mark van Bronkhorst. The original U&lc logo, with its 
huge swash ampersand, was designed by the maga- 
zine’s co-founder and first editor and art director, Herb 
Lubalin, and it appeared on the first issue in 1973. 
Although it was changed a few years ago, redrawn by 
Cynthia Hollandsworth and Ed Benguiat to update it 
subtly and almost imperceptibly, the logo has remained 
an essential and very recognizable part of U&lc all 
these years. Lubalin’s logo boldly reflected its times 
and established a visual identity for 1Tc’s magazine. 
Our new logo is more typographic and more flexible in 
its use, which reflects our times and our intentions 

for the future. 


The next stage in our evolution will be the development, 
over the next few months, of U&lc’s sister publication, 
U&lc Online, into an electronic publication in its own 
right. There'll be plenty of overlap between the print 
magazine and the online magazine, but they won't be 
identical: some things are best done with ink on paper, 
others are best done on screen. 


The line-up of this issue will give you some idea of 
what's in store in the future. Like the two-faced god 
Janus, we're looking both backward and forward at 
the same time. 
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Steven Heller’s profile of Herb Lubalin shows us 
where we came from, and introduces Herb’s work to 
a new generation, who may know it- and him- 
mainly by reputation. 


The intelligent use of new technology, in the service 
of old goals, characterizes the publishing program 
of the new California company Octavo, which is mak- 
ing rare books available in a new form to a much 
wider audience. 


Current practice is the focus of Joyce Rutter Kaye’s 
overview of how four hardcover books were re- 
designed for their rebirth as trade paperbacks, and 
the forces, both marketing and esthetic, that in- 
fluence design decisions. 


Looking ahead, we asked Jon Wozencroft, co-founder 
with Neville Brody of the avant-garde digital type pub- 
lication FUSE, to write about the ideas behind FUSE98: 
Beyond Typography, the typographic extravaganza 

this May in San Francisco. 


We also address the pragmatic side of our craft with 
the first of a series of hands-on articles by Olav Martin 
Kvern, whose experience of the gritty underside of 
digital publishing is unsurpassed. He leads off with 
practical advice on controlling leading in QuarkXPress, 
Adobe PageMaker, and Macromedia FreeHand. 


Finally, in the back of the book we’re starting a requ- 
lar feature that will look critically at typography and 
design in the world around us, starting with a book 
whose look breaks out of the conventions of its genre. 


In future issues, we'll be continuing to cover the prac- 
tice of design and the impacts of technology, while 
adding critical reviews of some of the tools we use. 
U&lc is a magazine for ideas as well as reportage, where 
the words and the way they're presented work together 
consistently but sometimes surprisingly. This small, 
fast-moving mammal may be tough to pin down. And 
it does have teeth. 


JOHN D. BERRY is editor of U&lc. 


BOOK ITALIC, BOOK SMALL CAPS, MEDIUM, MEDIUM ITALIC AND MEDIUM SMALL CAPS 


@Eligibility 

The competition is open to any 
individual or group of any nationality. 
@Typeface categories 

There are two entry categories: 
—Latin 

—Kanji 


Either or both categories may be chosen. 


There is no limit to the number of 
submissions per entrant. 

@Design format 

Submitted designs must conform to 
the format specifications (including 
the assigned characters) for the 
respective category, which are 
supplied with the entry form. 
Entries that differ substantially 
from the competition specifications 

will be disqualified. 

All the application guidelines are listed 
in our Web site. The necessary forms 
can be directly printed out for your use. 
@Entry deadline 

Entries accompanied by the application 
and agreement forms must be received 
by the Competition Office no later than 
August 31, 1999. 

@Panel of judges (in alphabetical order): 
Fred Brady, 


(U.S.A., manager of new typography, Adobe Systems Inc.) 


Matthew Carter, 
(England, typeface designer) 


Alan Chan, 
(Hong Kong, graphic designer) 


Takenobu Igarashi, 
(Japan, graphic designer) 
Mitsuo Katsui, 

(Japan, graphic designer) 


Yoshiaki Morisawa, 
(Japan, president of Morisawa & Co. Ltd.) 


Ikko Tanaka, 
Qapan, graphic designer) 


@Announcement of winners 
Award winners will be notified 
by mail in December 1999 (as well as 


through announcements in design journals 


such as U&lc and Graphis). 


www.morisawa.co.jp 
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International Typeface Design Competition 
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Prizes® 
The following prize amounts 


and certificates will be awarded 


to the winning entries. 
Gold Prize: 

one for each category 
¥3 million (Kanji) 

¥2 million (Latin) 
Silver Prize: 

one for each category 
¥1 million 

Bronze Prize: 

one for each category 
¥ 500,000 

Judge’s Prizes: 


total of seven prizes in both categories 


¥ 200,000 

Honorable Mention: 

two in each category 

¥ 100,000 

Competition sponsors® 


Adobe Systems Incorporated, CA, U.S.A. 


Morisawa Bunken K.K. 
For further information® 
Please contact the competition 


office below for the detailed information 


on the application 
guideline. The award 
winning works from 
the five previous 
competitions can be 
seen by accessing 

to our Web site. 

® 

Office of 

the Morisawa Awards 1999 
International Typeface 

Design Competition 

c/o Morisawa & Company Ltd., 
2-27, Shimomiyabi-cho, 


Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 162-0822, Japan 


Phone: +81 3 3267-1233 
Fax: +81 3 3267-1536 
E-mail: compe@morisawa.co.jp 
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erb Lubalin was a basher. He bashed type. 
For a while it was his stock in trade. Sure he 
respected the integrity of letterforms, but he 
realized that there was more to type than 


purity. Like the Sixties itself, ype was ready to 

explode off the page and into the popular 

culture. Through bashing, Lubalin smashed . 
the taboos and shibboleths of type design and gave if 
personality. Like the rock-and-rollers of the day, he 
turned up the volume on letters, making them speak— 
and sometimes sing. It’s difficult to imagine what 
graphic design would be if not for Lubalin’s rule-busting. 
Change would inevitably occur, but would if have 
been as exciting? By Steven Heller. — 
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THis PAGE: Images of “1968" == Few graphic designers embody the aesthetics of their time 


from Harlem on My Mind: 


Cultural Capital of Black as completely as Lubalin. Arguably, from the late 1950s to the 
America 1900-1968. late 1970s, he was American graphic design. His eclectic sen- 
matic poster, magazineana__Siility pervaded advertising, editorial, and package design 


matic poster, magazine, and 


book-jacket designs, where SO Thoroughly that the best word to describe the era may be 


type became a structural part“ j zh j i j i\/- 
kerala eect 2 Lubalinesque-" Personally, | was so smitten with his way of giv 


Lubalin, Inc. (1964-1967). the INQ depth to a page that much of my early typogr aphy, with 
cover of the first issue of U&lc §=— the wild swirling swashes, smashed shadows, overlapping 
conteveandttesperkae ~~ -ascenders and descenders—the words made into pictures— 


contents and the openings 


of several of the stories. must be summed up as an homage to the master basher. 


The father of conceptual typography, Lubalin helped build a 
bridge between the modern and late-moder schools, Letters 
were not merely vessels of form, they were objects of mean- 
ing. He made words emote. He came of age, fortuitously, in an 
epoch of technological change. Poised at the edge of typo- 
graphic uncertainty, he was a pioneer of phototypography, 
one Of its first users —or abusers, say some critics. But rules, he 
realized, were meant to be turned upside down. He liberated 
white space from the orthodox moderns, refusing to follow 
the edict that“less is more.” He believed that"more” was cer- 
tainly better, if it enlivened the page. He was a tireless experi- 
menter. And yet his radical approaches to type and page 
design became so thoroughly embraced, first in advertising 
and then in publication design, that it’s hard to remember 
that Lubalin was once a true radical. 
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Lubalin was known for innovative advertising — 
exemplary of the Creative Revolution — when work- 
ing at the advertising firm Sudler & Hennessey, 
but by the mid-1960s he had changed the course of 
editorial design through two remarkable maga- 
zines, each benchmarks of Sixties American culture. 
Avant Garde was a visual happening, the expression 
of the social and cultural flux within American soci- 
ety, as influenced by the antiwar movement and alter- 
native culture. It was a hybrid, crossing a magazine 
with a literary journal. It was square, the size of an 
LP record album, and its graphics evoked the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the times. Eros, America’s unexpur- 
gated celebration of erotica between hard covers, 
demonstrated the most elegant magazine pacing 
and composition since Alexey Brodovitch’s design 
for Portfolio held that honor. Thanks to Lubalin, 
Avant Garde defined its own name, and Eros gave 
sex exotic allure. Both publications offered alterna- 
tives to mainstream design conventions, but 
without the raucous edge of the youth culture’s 
underground graphics. 
Later, as art director of Fact, an 
“investigative” periodical that included 
a diet of consumer advocacy, liberal 
rhetoric, and conspiracy theoriz- 
ing, Lubalin reinvented the notion 
of quietude. What Lubalin did with 
this ostensibly black-and-white, 
text-dominated periodical was give 
new meaning to the word “classical.” 
All the visual elments were toned 
down to zero decibles— one single (0) 
illustrator and one typeface per issue 
—yet it was the most eyecatching 
minimalism anyone had seen. 
Okay, even when Lubalin’s typography was 
quiet, it was never neutral. Maybe it was compensa- 
tion because he was softspoken, in fact painfully 
shy when addressing strangers, But he spoke loudly 
through his design. His headlines for articles and 
advertisements were signs that forced the reader to 
halt, read, and experience, before being engrossed 
by the message. He would tweak and manipulate 
story titles until he had just the right combination of 
letters to make a striking composition. The graphic 
strength of “No More War,” originally an advertise- 
ment for Avant Garde that featured 


kind of concrete poetry which expanded typographic 
language. In another set-piece, his bookjacket for 

“Yes | Can” the autobiography of Sammy Davis Jr., the 
yellow block letters with drop shadows that domi- 
nate the jacket do more than spell out the title of the 
book. By making these three words into a sculptural 
form, Lubalin evoked the selfconfidence suggested 
by the anthem: “Yes I Can.” 


lapping was contrived at times, and the conceit ulti- 
mately became much too self-conscious. Even he 
admitted it. But Lubalin was the inventor, which 
means that even the excesses must be viewed as 
those of an experimenter who was testing the 
limits of his own form. 


RK, 
9.26367 
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block letters forming the pattern of an American flag, 

with a bold black exclamation point at the end, was ; | 
one of the most iconographic visual statements 
issued during the Vietnam War era. 


Lubalin rarely missed the opportunity to make a 


Some of Lubalin’s bashing, smashing, and over- 


His experiments did not always work. The type- 
face Avant Garde, for example, was a beautiful 
logo, but as a commercial typeface ithad 
contained an excessive number of ligatures 
that were misused by designers who had 
no understanding of how to employ these 
typographic forms. Avant Garde was 
Lubalin’s signature, and in his hands it 
had character; in others’ it was a flawed 
Futura-esque face. 
In 1971, Herb Lubalin co-founded ITC. 
In 1973, he started U&lc, as a sales tool 
that doubled as an outlet for his eclectic 
interests. One might argue that U&lc was 
the first Emigre, since it promoted ITC’s grow- 
ing library of type while proffering Lubalin’s 
experiments with typography. In U&ic, he tested just 
how far smashed and expressive lettering might be 
taken. Under Lubalin’s tutelage, eclectic typography 
was firmly entrenched. 

Almost two decades after Lubalin’s death, 
graphic design and graphic experimentation have 
taken a sharper turn toward distressed and illegi- 
ble letter-forms — perhaps the inevitable outcome 
of typographic evolution meeting digital technology. 
Lubalin pushed the limits, sometimes beyond the 
understanding of his contemporaries, yet he rarely 
went over the edge as it is defined today. With few 
exceptions, his experiments were conducted 
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+ under marketplace conditions, which at once 
provided certain safeguards and made tak- 
ing liberties all the more difficult. Lubalin’s 
work was not “design for design,” but design 
for communication. Even his most radical 

ideas never strayed. 

Although today it is difficult to think of Lubalin 
as a young turk, he was the quintessential rule 


basher. Today’s new rules exist to be bashed Edited by 
because he bashed them first. Ralph vi ion 
Warren Boroson 
Steven Heller’s recent books are Design Literacy 
(Allworth Press) and British Modern (Chronicle e 
Books). His book on Paul Rand (Phaidon Press) e 


will be published next winter. 


Thirty-two articles (hat have made fitstory 
from America’s most counigcous mugazine 


HEADLINE/INITIAL: ITC AVANT GARDE GOTHIC EXTRA LIGHT INTRO: ITC AVANT GARDE GOTHIC MEDIUM BYLINE/CAPTIONS: ITC AVANT GARDE GOTHIC DEMI AND 
DEMI ITALIC TEXT/BIO; ITC AVANT GARDE GOTHIC BOOK, ITC CHELTENHAM BOOK AND ITALIC 
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VVRITTEN 


Wit. SHake-spearg, 


in by Tho. Cotes 
to noted by do by i. cn ad toss 


Siesta Church yard. 1640. 


BOUND TO PAPER 
Shakespeare’s short poems were first published, two dozen 
years after his death, in this handy pocket-sized book. 
But just try to pick up a copy 
yourself today. 


JOHN D. BERRY 


Live text in your pocket 


OCCASIONALLY, a marriage of high tech and age-old craft seems 
made in heaven. Octavo, a small start-up company in Palo Alto, 
California, is applying brand-new technology to a very old prob- 
lem: how to make classic rare books available to the public in a 
useful format. And they’re doing a good job of it. 

In the private libraries and the rare-book “1 

rooms of public libraries around the world repose i = 


the intellectual artifacts of our cultural history: ree 
Select All 8A 


old books. The oldest and most cherished editions, oe 
hand made centuries ago, have become scarce and We 
fragile with age. It’s easy to find a paperback reprint 
of Shakespeare, but how many of us actually get to 
see a First Folio, with its Renaissance typography 
and leather binding? The original books may be pre- 
served lovingly, which means keeping them away 
from excessive light, heat, or damp, and not letting Was 
them get handled too much. But in this respectful 
stasis, they're not actually being used. Octavo’s ppr edition puts the book on a computer 
What Octavo has done is take Adobe Acrobat soft- screen as both digital image and electronic text. 
ware and use it to make picture-perfect electronic 
editions of these antique volumes, which you can then display effectively 
on a computer screen. The Octavo editions are published on cp-Rom, and 
they come in a variety of resolutions, suitable for different purposes: one at 
“screen” resolution for browsing, one at a higher resolution for zooming in to a 
comfortable distance to read the text, another that’s optimized for printing, 
and a very high resolution they call “Examine,” for zooming ’way in to study 
the details of the printed letters or the texture of the paper. 
And, most important of all, the entire book is what Octavo calls “live text”: 
digital text that you can scroll through, copy, and search. This is done by essen- 
tially hiding a PageMaker file behind the image on every page, with invisible 
PostScript type that corresponds to the printed type shown on the page. So you 
can drag your mouse over a page of Shakespeare, searching for that phrase 
you half-remember, just as if it was a modern business memo. 
Cool. 


BOUND FOR GLORY 
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gh the principals had 
ars. Octavo is a collab- 
Systems, and Patrick 
k-publishing arm, Adobe 
miable rivalry about which of 

book. Whoever is right, they 


long time about ways to get old books 


into a handy electronic format. Ames says that when he first saw 
Adobe Acrobat, he thought right away, “This is it!” 


Acrobat was created to make the “‘paperless 
office” a real possibility, by reproducing any 
page layout digitally on a computer screen, in 
a small, flexible file format with good typog- 
raphy and fully searchable text. The Acrobat 
technology has since grown to be an impor- 
tant part of the electronic transmission of files 
in the printing industry, But what Octavo is 


doing with the format, and with some pro- 
prietary software of their own, goes beyond 
what anyone else is doing yet. 

The other piece of the puzzle, says Ames, was 
the advancement of digital cameras. Octavo 
has pushed the edges of the technology, and 
they’ve developed their own techniques for 
photographing the books. Rare books are, by 
definition, fragile; you can’t simply plunk 
them down on a photocopier and make copies. 
The paper degrades with exposure to too 
much light, and the binding — especially if a 
book has been rebound over the intervening 
centuries — may be stiff and unwilling to open 
flat. The folks at Octavo have developed their 
own “cradle” to hold the books, one that mini- 
mizes the wear on the physical object, and 
their photographic process subjects the books 
to bright light for as little time as possible. 


Octavo hopes that this will make their process 
attractive to the owners of other rare books who 
would like to get them into digital form. 

They began by doing books from John War- 
nock’s own extensive library. The first Octavo 
production was the first edition of Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, published by bookseller John Benson 
in 1640. Benson’s book was printed in “small 
octavo” format, a size suitable for 
slipping into your pocket. (Ironically, 
says Ames, these “pocket” books are 
now all locked up in rare-book collec- 
tions, so it’s up to a modern company 
named Octavo to re-publish them in 
a portable format.) The whole book 
was photographed in two-page spreads, 
so you can see what it looks like open; 
even the cover and the endpapers 
with their ink show-through are cap- 
tured and reproduced. The cp-rom 
also includes an essay about the 
book, and about the history of this 
particular copy. 

The second Octavo book is a classic 
in the history of science, Robert 
Hooke’s Micrographia, published in 
1665. Hooke was a spirited rival of 
Isaac Newton’s. The combination 
of text and illustration, in this as in 
other books such as Diirer’s Course in 
the Art of Measurement, brings the high- 
resolution “Examine” mode into its 
own. Not only is Hooke’s text lively to 
read, but you can study his meticulous 
illustrations or the details of the typog- 
raphy and design. The company has an 
ambitious and eclectic list of upcoming 
volumes, including the Book of Mormon, 
Galileo’s Starry Messenger, and the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer. 

For typographic aficionados, the most 
attractive of Octavo’s early offerings has 
to be Giambattista Bodoni’s complete 
Manuale Tipografico, which has been avail- 
able only in occasional reproductions of a 
page or two here and there, or in expen- 
sive facsimile editions that are already 
hard to find. So many typefaces have 
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been produced using the Bodoni name or claim- 
ing inspiration from Bodoni’s types —but now 
it’s possible, at a reasonable price, to see and 
have Bodoni’s master work complete. 

The company is very small: just seven people. 
But they bring a wealth of experience to their 
job. E.M. Ginger, the executive editor, was 
managing editor of Fine Print for several years; 
before that she worked for Stinehour Press, 
and more recently she opened FontShop San 
Francisco. She not only chooses the books they 
publish, but wrestles with the complex ques- 
tions of what form the electronic text should 
take, how to represent archaic characters in 
searchable text, and whether and how to trans- 
late extensive passages in Latin. 

“In many ways we’re republishing each book,” 
says Patrick Ames. Not only do they have to 
ensure that the visual image of every page is 
accurate — and inviting to look at on the com- 
puter screen — but they have all the same ques- 
tions any publisher has, of accuracy, choice of 
edition, format, and ancillary material (such as 
the introductory essay in the Shakespeare). 

Octavo’s in-house conservator, Kathleen 
Orlenko, and photographer, Martha Blegen, 
work together to extract usable images from 
the pages of the very delicate books. Hans 
Hansen created and manages the complex 
production process, and Jocelyn Bergen is 
editor and producer of the web site. Mario 
Murphy is the “systems guy,” says Ginger, and 
John Warnock “writes code when we need it?” 
He devised, for instance, a proprietary “book- 
worm” program to compensate for a book 
whose binding is too tight to lie flat. 

The design of Octavo’s own materials is note- 
worthy, but it’s not the work of one person, In 
fact, four different designers have worked on 
aspects of the company’s graphic design, and 
they’ve all worked without the ego-friction you 
might expect. ““We don’t tell ’em what to do?’ 
says Ginger. “They do their jobs and they do it 
well.” All four have a deep background in typog- 
raphy. Jack Stauffacher, the proprietor of the 
Greenwood Press, created the original com- 
pany logo from handset Walbaum type. Mark van 
Bronkhorst, who is also the designer of U&lc, 
designs the cp packaging. Book designer David 
Bullen is in charge of typography in all the 
ancillary material on the cp-roms. And Jeff 
Zwerner of Factor Design designed the 
»<\| Octavo web site (www.octavo.com). 

7 The Octavo vision, says Patrick Ames, is 
to develop the future of electronic books 
by looking backward, integrating the 
past of publishing into its present 
and future. “You know, it’s surpris- 
ing how little has changed,” he says. 
Looking at how publishers have 
solved their problems over the 
past 500 years is a good way to 
prepare for the problems of the 
next 500. No digital file can 
give you the smell of the leather 
binding, perhaps, but Octavo’s tech- 
nology and artistry are making not only 
the text but the design, the typography, 
and the visual craft available to everyone. 


John D. Berry is the editor of U&lc and 
U&lc Online. 
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UNPRECEDENTED ACCESS 


Octavo’s efforts bring rare and important works out of the vaults and into the public domain. 
Facinc pace: Title page and a detail from Isaac Newton’s Opticks (x704). Engraving of a flea from Robert Hooke’s 
Micrographia (1665). Male figure from Albrecht Diirer’s Course in the Art of Measurement (1525). 
Axsove: Portrait of Giambattista Bodoni and a page from his Manuale Tipografico (1818). 


HEADLINE: ITC BODONI SEVENTY-TWO BOOK INTRO: ITC BODONI TWELVE BOOK TEXT/BIO: ITC BODONI SIX BOOK AND BOOK ITALIC BYLINE/CAPTIONS: ITC FRANKLIN GOTHIC HEAVY AND ITC BODONI SIX BOOK AND BOOK ITALIC 
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IS BOOK JACKET DESIGN-LIKE LOVE 


rT T APPEARS THAT PUBLISHERS THINK SO. In the year or so that passes 

. between a book’s debut in cloth and its coming-out as a trade paper- 

back, many covers undergo drastic cosmetic surgery. Seek out a famil- 

/ iar title on the “new in paperback” shelf at your local bookstore and 
you a are likely to encounter books that have seemingly entered the liter- 
ary equivalent of the witness protection program. 

Book covers are most often retooled because a design 
simply missed its target audience -the literary love story, 
for example, looks like a tarted-up romance, or the 
scientific musings of a Big Bang theorist look like a 
Timothy Zahn release. On other, less frequent, 
occasions, an author steps in to request changes 
to be made according to his (or her) taste. 
Sometimes, sadly, a book is simply bad and 
the publisher, editor, and marketing team all 
depend on a designer to help disguise it as 
something good. This hopeless scenario is the 
most painful for a designer to encounter, says 
Paul Buckley, vp-art director at Penguin usa. 

“These are the times that cover after cover is re- 
jected in desperate hope for a work of pure artis- 
tic genius that will sell regardless of 
its contents,” he says. “These 
always turn into the worst 
covers, where any 
spark of inspi- 


RUTTER KAYE 


HE SECOND TIME AROUND? 


BETTE 


ration and personal involvement was stomped on long ago.” 

And if the struggle over in-house changes isn’t bad enough, there 
is another, more ominous external threat to the designer’s esthet- 
ics: the growing influence of large book chains. With industry 
sales steadily declining over the last several years, stores 
have become more conservative in their orders and more 
critical of the look of the products on their shelves. 

Feedback about design from booksellers and the pub- 

lisher’s own sales force “is taken very seriously,” 

acknowledges Marcia Burch, vp-director of market- 
ing at Penguin, but she maintains that at her company 
it is weighed equally with in-house concerns. 

But designers like Michael Ian Kaye, creative direc- 
tor at Little, Brown, feel the stores wield a mightier sword. 
Kaye points to Avon Books’ recent redesign of his jacket for 
Elizabeth McCracken’s novel The Giant’s House as one example of 

megastore meddling. Although his deliberately unslick version of the quirky 
love story sold well, was prominently displayed in independent bookstores, and was 
chosen for the a1Ga’s annual “50 Books” show, he says buyers from Barnes & Noble 
objected to the cover from the outset, deeming it unattractive and limiting. While the 
book’s editor at the Dial Press stood behind it, Avon bowed to their demands with a 
cover featuring a soft, black-and-white photograph taken from the ux edition. “If 
a buyer doesn’t respond to a book, they have the power to say, ‘if you keep your 
jacket on this, we’ll buy 10,000 copies-or change the design and we’ll take 

20,000.’ What’s a publisher to do?,” asks Kaye. “Suddenly, Barnes & Noble 

have become jacket experts.” (Calls to Avon for 

a response went unanswered.) 

When the reasons for a redesign respond to 
legitimate needs to refocus the book, a paper- 
| _ back redesign can truly have an uplifting effect 

on sales and image. For some designers, especially 

those who handle trade paperbacks exclusively, the relaunch can also offer new 
creative opportunities. “After the cloth comes out, it’s easier for the marketing and 
editorial departments to target their market,” says Ingsu Lu, art director of W.W. 
Norton & Co.’s trade paperback division.“ At that point, people are more relaxed. 
Their directives are much more clear, so I’m able to push things more, creatively.’ 

Here are four examples of books where a revamping was necessary, and where the 
design for the most part succeeded - the second time around. 
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A CIVIL ACTION 

ea: HER REDESIGN of A Civil Action catapulted 

the book to the New York Times bestseller list 
(where it remained at press time), art director Susan Mitchell 
received one of the most prestigious perks in New York pub- 
lishing - lunch at Lutéce, compliments of Random House. The 
publisher always had high hopes for the book, a nonfiction 
legal drama centering on the internal and external struggles 
of a defense attorney. A Civil Action was initially marketed 
toward legal enthusiasts, so for the hardcover edition the edi- 


tor requested a“‘dignified all-type cover,’ according to vp-art 
director Andy Carpenter. He responded with a stark black- 


A 
CIVIL 
ACTION 
JONATHAN 

| _HARR 
and-white treatment with the title in 
Castellar, a chiseled Roman inscrip- 
tional typeface. Perhaps it was too 


stark: when the book hit the shelves, 
“no one responded to it.” Publisher 


JOHN BROCKMA 


THE COMFORT WOMEN 

: CLOTH JACKET for this book, about the contain- 

ment by the Japanese military of 100,000 women from 
across Asia to serve as prostitutes -so-called “comfort women’- 
during World Warn, was off-putting to most readers, says 
Ingsu Lu, art director at W.W. Norton. The jacket by Julie 
Metz shows a photograph of a comfort woman dissected into 
narrow strips to suggest cell bars. Title type also has discon- 
nected letterforms echoing the theme of imprisonment. 

Feedback from booksellers indicated that the jacket was 
misleading, says Lu. “It looked more like a harsh murder mys- 
tery than a story about the journey these women took, and 
their emotional turmoil,” she says. “We wanted people to look 
into the subject rather than turn away.” 

Lu chose Meredith Harte to design the paperback cover 
because of Harte’s sensitivity to type, and her familiarity with 
Japanese culture, since she had lived in Japan for several years. 
: Harte’s solution is much softer. On this cover the image of a 
Harry Evans stepped mm and demand- young girl, the embodiment of innocence, is practically sub- 
ed a cover that dictated action hence sumed into the gray background. In the foreground is a bit 
the glossy second design with a pound- f 2 of text in Kanji script, an excerpt from the rules of behavior 
mg eavel, a typical approach & this genre. This Mtge also posted at the camps. The two elements are seared together by the title, 
wouldn’t budge. With this design, says Carpenter, “I think the appearing on top of them horizontally in a heavy black bar. The effect is 


pendulum swung too far in the other direction. subtle but chilling. This “comfort woman” cannot escape, but we know she 
When the book reached the company’s Vintage trade-paper- has a powerful story to tell 


back imprint, Mitchell (who is now vp-art director at Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux) suggested focusing on Jan Schlichtmann, the 
central character in the story. “Originally, this book looked 
like a courtroom drama, not the human-interest story that it 
was,’ she says. Working with photographer Debra Lill, Mitchell 
combined three photographs into one haunting image show- 
ing a man crossing the Boston Common in the snow. His back 
is turned, shoulders hunched, suggesting alienation and defeat. 
The moodiness is contrasted with the nobility and justice con- 
veyed by the titled stamped in large Bell Gothic letters. 
Although Carpenter’s designs for the hardcover had effec- 
tively responded to the creative brief requested by Random 
House, he admits that the team lost sight of direction. “I think 
we were undone by our enthusiasm for the book,” he says. 
“Susan was the first person to get it right.” Mitchell’s design 
will soon reach an even bigger market: Buena Vista is now 
adapting it for marketing materials promoting the upcoming 
feature film starring John Travolta. 


JAPAN'S 
BRUTAL REGIME 
OF ENFORCED 
PROSTITUTION 
IN THE 
SECOND 


WORLD WAR 


GEORGE HICKS | 


“The most extensive record ovallable in English of the ugly story,” 
~Elisabath Rubinfein, Newsday 
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THE BOOK OF GUYS 
eit ON’T LET Garrison Keillor’s smiling face fool you in the Gerbrand van den Eeckhout painting on the 
jacket for The Book of Guys. The author, whom Paul Buckley describes as someone who “goes out of his 
way” to get involved with design decisions, was less than satisfied with the effectiveness of the subtle wit employed 
on the cloth cover of his collection of humorous essays on manhood. 

Before arriving at this concept, Buckley created close to 40 others - generating “a small forest” in proofs. 
Because the essays covered a range of characters, including “guys, gods, and dim bulbs,” Buckley toyed with repre- 
senting the male image through a photo composite, and his cover constructed of a cowboy’s upper body joined 
with Michaelangelo’s David was approved in-house unanimously. Keillor, however, deemed it “frivolous,” says 
Buckley. While the designer spun his wheels back at the drawing board, editor/publisher Katherine Court suggested 
using the Dutch portrait. “Generally, we don’t like to accept solutions from editors, but it was going on two 
or three months of this,” he says. 

Although Keillor approved this concept, he later felt sales would improve in paperback with a more playful 
approach. So Buckley returned to his roots as an illustrator and created a whimsical red, white, and black cover 
featuring his drawing of Keillor’s head and a proportion wheel offering a selection of bodies. The type treatment 
was upbeat, with the word “guys” bouncing off the baseline. But since production tests proved that the grommet 
in the covers would push holes into the backs of books when stacked, Buckley devised a pulltab as a substitute. 

While this version remains a personal favorite of Buckley’s, he says internal feedback proved that it “failed 

miserably” on the shelves. The book was again redesigned, for its afterlife in the back- 


66 THE THIRD CULTURE list, where pulltabs and other special features are no longer economically feasible, 
‘Fos TIRED TO Wired” could be the motto of this re- and where a more understated design would fit in better with other books. This gave 
design of The Third Culture, a Simon & Schuster title Buckley a chance to freshen up his original hardcover design. He moved the image to 
describing the emergence of an intellectual culture shaped the bottom of the cover and changed the title type from Bodoni to Barbour, a face with 
by the world of science. The hardcover effort by Richard a more calligraphic touch. “My tastes change and evolve,” he says. “I thought this lay- 
Pracher, with its use of varying typefaces and a color-block out worked better at drawing the reader in.” 
image, did make the complicated subject matter accessible. He has yet to hear Keillor’s reaction. 


However, by the time it reached the paperback stage at 
the company’s Touchstone imprint in 1996,“it looked a bit 
dated,” says art director Calvin Chu (now art director at 
Doubleday). At that time, Wired Books had just been 
launched in San Francisco, and the book industry was buzz- 
ing about its design influences - characterized by clean, 
high-tech type, layering, and the use of very bright colors. 
Chu was effectively asked to hot-wire the book. “We wanted 
it to be hipper, more colorful and up-to-date,’ he says. Pte Book af Gus] The Book of Guy 

Chu rejected the idea of incorporating images of the uni- 
verse and opted for a type treatment instead. Primary infor- sige «stories 
mation, including the title, author name, and quotes, are set 
in Day-glo orange, while secondary information -the names 
of the well-known voices in the book-are layered in 
a soft blue. Their names intersect with an abstract 
image of the solar system, a symbol that Chu says 
was necessary to project the scientific nature of the 
book in a subtle way. Layering adds dimension to 
the cover but does not detract from its clarity; the 
piece is a seamless whole. 

The editors loved it. “I was surprised,” he admits. 

“Most of the time, editors hate Day-glo.” 


Joyce Rutter Kaye is managing editor of Print magazine. 
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FOR A RETURN TO CONTENT 
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FUSE98: BEYOND TYPOGRAPHY TEXT BY JON WOZENCROFT IF THE IDEA 


NOTE: This is in response to questions sent by John D. Berry, who wanted to cover 
the ambition of the FUSE98 event, rather than its delivery. Our thanks to him for 
this invitation. This also gives us the chance to try and clarify some of the mis- 
understandings that have built up around the FUSE project, notably the.idea that 
itis our mission to “rub out the word” and revel in aimless experimentation! Just 
because we choose to examine and manipulate an elemental form like the alpha- 
bet, this does not mean that we want to replace it. 


We have more effective and more powerful text typefaces than we will ever know 
what to do with. However, we have just 26 characters, and their punctuation marks, 
with which to express the emotion and the drama of what it is to be alive today. 
What if we chose to expand the range of this palette, and to speak of the changes 
in form by challenging form? How fixed is the alphabetic code? This is only a 
question... just a proposition. 


So, John sent me numerous questions, including an essential safety item, “Who 
hires a ‘beyond typographer’?” To which the answer is, “Anyone who invests.” 

But rather than resorting to one liners, and given limited space, I have chosen to 
answer one question in some detail - never enough, and apologies for the den- 
sity of this. (Obviously short sentences are more “user friendly”!) We hope anyone 
who is interested in this discourse will want to continue the conversation, best 
of all in San Francisco at the end of May, to see it live. 


SE98 IS TO EXPLORE “BEYOND TYPOGRAPHY,’ WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY THIS, AND WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY TYPOGRAPHY? 


Typography is the process of taking the ‘raw material’ of a text and 
designing it for print or electronic distribution. Typography demands 
composition, between the text and the various devices available to 


codify it and give it form. If writing is the act of framing personal expe- 


rience for an abstract, remote audience, it is the typographer’s task 
to enhance its transmission. : 


Typography is a vital concern at a time of technological change 
because of its ability to visualise the silent qualities of communi- 
cation, and not only in relation to phonetics and sound: it indi- 
cates the psychic condition of a society and the way this energy 
gets expressed. From Meta to Blur to the Limits of legibility... what 
happens in typography helps to reveal the elemental aspects of the 
new, in this case digital technology, whose schizophrenia of 1/0, 
input versus output, off and on, the writer as word processor, word 
as image, are all intrinsic to the medium of type, which is both art 
and craft, hand and machine, message versus appearance. 


Language is a condition, and a contract we make and accept in order 
to communicate with one another. Typography is the courtroom in 
which the contract is made binding. Very recently, the binding that 
held together the idea of the Great Book started to fall apart, stone 
became liquid, the word could easily evaporate off the page and be 
replaced by an image. Which is what a word is in the first place. The 
trouble being, what we now call images and what once were called 
pictures cannot be thought of as the same thing. They are born of 
different times...the gulf between the first symbol and the latest 
corporate logo. It is a question of motive, context, Gain. 


Beyond Typography goes deeper into these conditions. Again, the 
word itself is an exact mirror...”beyond” evokes both the scope and 
the limitations of the current situation in typography, and of lan- 
guage... which currently operates on a fragile consensus. To step 
back a moment: Einstein warned that there were three bombs, the 
nuclear bomb, the information bomb, and the population bomb. 
The first has gone off and exploded all our securities about the envi- 
ronment and the future of the planet. As for the second, the fuse 
has been lit by the digital code and we are living through a major 
transition, where the imagination, sanctity of silence, and privacy 
are undermined by the relentless ubiquity of invasive stuff. The 


bomb is going off inside our own heads, causing shock and aftershock. 


The population bomb concerns the body, the collective/‘corpus 
christi/ and the explosion of human form beyond the limits of the 
physical. This is reflected by the class systems that build up around 
these elemental conditions: land and housing, access and use of 
information, medical and prosthetic technologies. As each bomb 
goes off, so does the pressure of time intensify. 


To go deeper into words, pretentious as this might be...”Beyond,’ 
in English, is less expressive than the French au dela de and the 
German jenseits, which both evoke the sense of ‘the other side,’ the 
crossing into unknown territories, the overcoming of distance. 
Beyond Typography is trying to provide a platform for a big and yet 
deliberate step forward into uncharted waters, promoting the need 
for a LONG-TERM strategy, using lessons from the past to participate 
in the mode of the future, and coming to terms with the seriousness 
of what it is we are confronting. 


This is not so easy. Everything in our culture is dedicated to the 
removal of difficulty and the triumph of convenience. This in itself 
is most violent, yet it looks pleasurable. How awkward it is to 
express complex ideas in a soundbite democracy. 


We have spent the last ten years working out how to make the new 
machines operate; getting to know the software programmes, 
working through filters and error codes. The first televisions looked 
like radios, and personal computers have so far looked like tele- 
visions with typewriters attached. Digital is obviously more trans- 
formational than the change from vinyl to cb, and from printed page 
onto screen. The information bomb mutates the state of the human 
condition, and alters the language contract. What happens when 
people shut themselves off from communications (cf. “answering 
machines”)? Is the primal urge, “you cannot not communicate,’ 
replaced by its 21st-century variant, “you can’t or won't communi- 
cate”? “Beyond” is not to go backwards, but we need to return to 
the source and become less reliant on sophisticated surfaces that 
inhibit understanding. 


“Beyond” also means ‘outside of, or not within, the traditional realm 
of typography. “Beyond” expresses the principle of motion. Contem- 
porary designers are having to work with sound, animation, moving 
image, photography, script-writing, architecture, mathematics (...). 
FUSE98 will reflect this through the multimodality of the event in 
San Francisco. 


So too has the audience changed; readers have turned increasingly 
into viewers. Media literacy becomes a prime concern. The time 
has come for designers and artists in all areas to take more respon- 
sibility for the products they create. This does not mean that a 
designer is to blame if the computer crashes during a presentation. 
But it does mean that everybody has to become more aware and 
more ambitious about how their work works in the world. Those who 
are closest to observing and understanding the effects of the infor- 
mation bomb have to become teachers and healers in responding 
first to the immediate impact of that, and then to the implications 
of the population bomb. 


Social justice is paramount. It is no good living in nature, while the 
city burns. It is a folly to get excited about Apple’s G3 computers 
when 71% of the world have yet to make a telephone call. Of course, 
we are not a profession of Mother Teresas. Nor should we be a pro- 
fession of wannabe Rockefellers. 


“Beyond” is therefore the making of the decision to make an effort, 
the function of stretching oneself, not being complacent, being 
prepared for change. 


The traditional forms are melting into the new media of their trans- 
mission... all is subject to the communism of the digital code. Do 
we want the archive of differences to disappear like rainwater into 
the sewage system? Where will we be if the future climate, daily 
dish, turns out to be SLUDGE-U-LIKE? 


This is only a question. 


Beyond Typography is a passionate call for a return to content. 


Jon WoZENCROFT originated FUSE with Neville Brody and teaches 
at the Royal College of Art in London. 


HEADLINE: ITC OFFICINA SANS EXTRA BOLD SC_ TEXT: ITC OFFICINA SANS BOOK AND BOOK ITALIC 
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newfromlTc 


ITC Officina Sans & Serif 
When Tc Officina was first released in 1990, as a paired 
family of serif and sans-serif faces in two weights with 
italics, it was intended as a workhorse typeface for busi- 
ness correspondence. Its robust structure was meant to 
work when printed on 300-dpi office printers, and it 
had the no-frills legibility of a typewriter face, although 
much subtler in its design. But the typeface proved pop- _ 
- ular in many more areas than correspondence. It’sbeen 
used as a corporate typeface, especially by high-tech 
companies and car manufacturers. Erik Spiekermann, 
the founder of MetaDesign in Berlin, who designed the 
original version, says, “Once Officina got picked up by 
the trendsetters to denote ‘coolness’, it had lost its inno- 
cence. No pretending anymore that it only needed two 
weights for office correspondence. As a face used in 
magazines and advertising, it needed proper headline 


weights and one more weight in between the origi- 
nal Book and Bold. And they would all have to be 
available in Sans and Serif, Roman and Italics, with 
Small Caps and Old Style figures.” To add the new 
weights and small caps, Spiekermann collaborated 
with Ole Schafer, who is Director of Typography and 
Type Design at MetaDesign in Berlin. “We started 
work,” says Schifer, “in 1994, sending drawings and 
comments between Giitersloh (where I was living) 
and Berlin.” After Schafer started working at 
MetaDesign, he continued working on the Officina 
project with Erik on weekends. “We always work 
this way,” says Schafer. “Both of us draw and redraw 
the characters, talk about it, and putin the correc- 
tions. The digital side is mostly my part.” 

Spiekermann observes: “The original concept 
meant that Officina turned out to be a very rugged 
typeface, which is now proving its worth in the 
newest medium, online communication. I’ve long 
had the theory that faces designed to address one 
problem end up becoming classics —and not just 
these days, when the trend towards ‘industrial’ faces 
is a trend against over-designing, against decora- 
tion and all sorts of other social implications. Look 
at the present hits: Bell Gothic, DIN, ocr-B, Letter 
Gothic, Frutiger (designed for one signage project), 
Interstate, Officina... Even Times New Roman was 
designed for one project originally: rough paper, 
worn type, platen printing. All those faces have sur- 
vived and are being used again.” 


See more of the new ITc Officina at 
http://www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/index.html 
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Try before you buy Dhset your own text samples in 1Tc fonts with Euripides at www.itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/euripides.html 
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1Tc Coconino™ 


ITc Coconino was created by Serbian designer Slobodan 
Miladinov. “The initial impulse for creating this mono- 
stroked typeface,” says Miladinov, “was the idea of trans- 
lating certain auditory impressions into type - in this 
case, the surprising and confusing music of the Serbian 
hiphop musician Voodoo Popeye.” Miladinov works as an 
art director in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, where he is planning 
a new typographic magazine, to be called Typegnosis. He 
created Coconino using a “freemouse” technique with 
Adobe Illustrator’s freehand drawing tool. Miladinov calls 
this a kind of “pseudo-selflimiting computer calligra- 
phy, which allows for a specific directness and immediacy 
in notation. I wanted to show a continuous transforming 
seriousness of tone - from gravity via irony and burlesque 
to a completely idiotic tone - through the medium of type.” 
The strokes of Coconino are simple and direct, each begin- 
ning and ending abruptly. The letters look playful, but in 
fact they're subtly disturbing. “The result,’ says Miladinov, 

“is an informal but not-so-funny font which, when applied, 
gives a specific note to the text.” The typeface was named 
in honor of the home of the Krazy Kat comic strips. 


http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2418. html 


1Tc Beorama™ 


Slobodan Miladinov, who designed ITc Coconino, also 
created the enigmatic, surreal, deceptively simple- 
looking drawings that make up ITc Beorama. The seeds 
of this font were a few colored icons done for a web issue 
of the cultural magazine Beorama: “decorative, almost 
abstract images with strong associative potential.” When 
Miladinov expanded this into a font, he saw that he would 
have to “keep the directness and simplicity of style, but 
make them much more associatively precise, to achieve 
easier recognition of signs.’ To vary the rhythm, he com- 
bined square icon shapes with unframed illustrations. 

“During the work on Beorama,” he says, “I found out that 
for me, the signs I’ve done are pictures, thoughts and 
emotions that can be touched. The choice of themes was 
personal, in fact it was a spontaneous, almost uncon- 
scious process with minimal intellectual intention but 
with the idea that it has to work in commercial use. 
Often, after hours of working, I achieved a different state 
of mind, where the idea and the realization arose simul- 
taneously and automatically.’ 


http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC4038.html 


ITC Holistics™ 


1Tc Holistics™ 


Calfornia/Hawaii designer Teri Kahan, who created ITC 
Connectivities in 1996, developed 1TCc Holistics to fill 

the need for a set of versatile symbols and iconic images 
that might be loosely called “new age.” “Some of the 
pictures,” she says, “come from images that I've collected 
all my life - found on churches or fountains. Others are 
things that I’ve never drawn before.” Kahan would go 
through certain rituals before starting to work on each 
image, occasionally even saying a prayer for inspiration. 
She'd get her original ideas at the beach, where she took 
her sketchpad; then she would scan the sketches and 
refine them in Adobe Illustrator — always while listening 
to the music of Mozart. Kahan put a lot of herself into 
Holistics: the hands are her hands, the eye is her eye, the 
hair on the mermaid is her hair. “And this is the first 


CENTEK EO 
i A & 
FT ONT * \ 
DesignFont to incorporate type into some of its images,’ 
she says. “I used my own typefaces - the numerals from 


A A A B C D F F G H | K L M N N 4 1TC Surfboard here, a bit of 1rc Cherie there - and where 
new lettering was needed, it was my own calligraphy.” 
http://www. itcfonts.com /itc/fonts/full/ITC4039.html 


RSTUVWXYZG1254567890 aestecic 


on ITC Stoclet is another offshoot of the research and exper- 
a b CC d e e tg h I k E m n 6) p q rs 5 t U Y W XYZ imentation that British type designer Phill Grimshaw 
did while developing 1Tc Rennie Mackintosh. As in the 
Mackintosh project, Grimshaw worked closely with Colin 
A A A R 4 D F F G H | ) J K L M N N O P Q Brignall on this face. Stoclet is a condensed, angular 
typeface, inspired by some of the same Vienna Secession 
lettering that influenced Mackintosh. The sharpness of 
some of the angles in Stoclet contrasts with the swoop- 
ing curves and long-waisted forms reminiscent of Art 
; Nouveau. The immediate source was a Bauer face called 
| yi “Secession,” shown in the Petzendorfer Schriften Atlas, 
d b @ C d e eq h I k | M n O p q rsst iB VWXYZ FONTEK, but Grimshaw never intended to do a straight revival. 
The font includes a number of alternate characters, so 
ITc Stoclet™ Bold and Light you can choose how much of a period feel you want it 
to have. Although Stoclet cries out to be used in large, 
ornamental designs like stained-glass windows or orna- 
mented doors, the letters are so simple, clear, and well 
fitted that they can be used in short blocks of text. 


http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/IRTC2419.html 
http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/IRTC2420.html 


elf| Imiting 


See the complete 1Tc collection online QO) www.itcfonts.com 
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newfromlTc | 


Bad hair day 
on the 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUUWXYZ_ MiisseryPokery™ 


“tTC Jiggery Pokery evolved from lettering for a project 
ee which needed to be quirky, wacky, and fun,” says Carol 
123 45 678 9 Q a b Cc 0 e fg b 1J k(mn (9) Pp q PS tuv WXYZ Kemp, a freelance lettering designer in Sussex, England. 
ITC Jiggery Pokery™ FONTEK. “Jiggery pokery’ is London Cockney slang which has a 


variety of meanings; it’s used to describe behaviour such 
as ‘ducking and diving; trickery, juggling (especially of 


ABOCDETCHITELMNOPORSTIVW YZ Sersimnet. chet eters 
D345 C78IABODEF CHT EIMN EP FRSTIV WKY , takantntpetaniysamniy hess 


1c Deelirious™ but she ended up drawing quite a bit on screen. “The 
al FONTEK. method of drawing on the Mac using bézier curves natu- 


e la r . rally creates points and squared, non-flowing curves, 
é 7 ® BR . rN if: | h : l q 4 i which I have tried to exploit with this face, creating an 
BP— ot Ge Nei —_ vi) offbeat rhythm of its own. I was aiming for a jerky move- 
a 5 4) gy ment within the letterforms, which is helped by the 
EY asymmetry of the serifs.” Kemp has also designed Party 


and Zinjaro, and the DesignFonts Delectables. 
http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2421.html 


1Tc Deelirious™ 
The name grows out of the D’s in her name - Dee Densmore- 
D‘Amico - and the typeface itself grows out of her dis- 
‘ “- tinctive, exuberant hand lettering, which has added char- 
age s E acter to a wide variety of graphic designs in and around 
le, a re a eS PesignFonts® her home base of Syracuse, New York. With an artistic 
background in fashion illustration, Densmore-D’Amico 
ITC Professional Connections™ is creative director at Brandano Displays, where her let- 
tering is an important part of her design work. The dis- 
tinction between capital and lowercase letters in this 
face is sometimes arbitrary, but Densmore-D’Amico uses 
the upper and lower case as a way to incorporate alter- 
nate letterforms — always necessary in a typeface derived 
from handwriting. The fence-like E and the crisscrossing 
strokes of M, N, and W give a passage in ITC Deelirious the 
appearance of a thicket of prickly branches. 


http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC2422.html 


1Tc Professional Connections™ 


In 1Tc Professional Connections, Deborah Zemke has 
created a set of miniature illustrations that demonstrate 
the same playful wit that she showed in her earlier 
DesignFont, 1Tc Situations. The images in Professional 
Connections play off of various themes, such as money, 
questions, vision, and surmounting obstacles, and 
they often do so in an unexpected way. In addition to 
straightforward images of meetings, computers, and 
so on, Zemke has created surreal compositions like the 
woman with computer cables for hair, or the tree grow- 
ing out of a book. Zemke, an illustrator based in 
Columbia, Missouri, says that she began with images 


Oo of various professional areas - chemistry, sociology - 

XN Oo ‘o) XN and then developed a larger body of business-oriented 
| pictures with a global theme. “I wanted variety,” she 

says, “in both what the subjects are and what kinds of 


images they are - whether they’re pictorial, conceptual, 
or decorative. Some started out as scratchboard illus- 


Qo trations, some as line tracings, but the scratchboard 
| set the tone, with its strong black and white relation- 
ships.” She developed the final versions digitally in 


FreeHand. Zemke has just completed illustrating her 
twenty-second book. 


http://www. itcfonts.com/itc/fonts/full/ITC4040.html 


More fonts than a normal person needs ©) www.itcfonts.com 
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Leading in the world of desktop publishing by Olav Martin Kvern 


It isn’t that I “miss the forest for the trees”; it’s that the cellular structure of 
the wood is simply too interesting to miss. I think that the little details are 
what make something - anything - interesting. Maybe that’s why I’ve ended 
up working with type — a field where there isn’t anything but detail. 

Leading is an aspect of typesetting that’s often overlooked, or taken for 
granted, in this age of desktop publishing. We may understand leading - but 
does our software understand it the way we do? Very few manuals or third- 
party books explain what leading means inside an application, and no one 
talks about the different ways that different applications implement this basic 
typesetting feature. We assume, as we move from program to program, that 
leading works the same way in all of the programs we use. It doesn’t. We also 
assume that the default leading settings and methods in our applications 
will produce “professional quality” leading. They won't. 


Don’t trust the f 


Figure 1: Quark XPress 4.0 


Use the preeiee ow method. 


Left Indent: 
First Line: 
Right Indent: 


Leading: 


Space After: 


Alignment: 
H&d: 


Space Before: 


(CJ Drop Caps 


Character Count: [ft sf 


Line Count: 


Letty ] 
Standard + } 


(1) Keep Lines Together 
> Alt Lines O49 
@ Start: [z"] | Ena: [2 | 


(C0 Keep with Next 4 
C) Lock to Baseline Grid 


Turn on the Lock to Baseline Grid option. Xpress 
will move the baselines of the text in the paragraph 
to align with an invisible baseline grid. 


Baseline Grid 
Start: ” 
Increment: 


Hyphenation 
Method: | 


Mode: [Typesetting w 


(@ Maintain Leading 


Enter the leading value —_—‘ Turn this option on to make 
(“Increment”) and the —_ XPress add space around 
origin (“Start”) of the “intrusions”- paragraphs or 
leading grid here. anchored frames that aren‘t 


on your leading grid. 


Enter absolute leading values in the leading fields. Don’t 
use Auto leading, and don’t type + or - before the number, 
or you'll be using the Incremental leading method. 
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Differences and similarities 

Let’s take three of the most popular page layout 
programs — QuarkXPress, Adobe PageMaker, and 
Macromedia FreeHand - and compare their 
approaches to leading. 

All three programs offer different leading meth- 
ods (ways of calculating leading and positioning 
text on a page), and different ways to enter leading 
values (see Table). 

The defaults, in all three programs, exist to 
keep characters from colliding as you increase or 
decrease type sizes. Let’s face it- the defaults are 
there to prevent the “general business user” (a 
customer each program secretly hopes to attract 
in large numbers) from calling technical support. 
If you're serious about setting type, the leading 
method you use shouldn’t change leading values 
due to the type sizes or fonts applied to the char- 
acters in a line. If it does, the locations of the base- 
lines in a text container become difficult -if not 
impossible -to calculate. If you don’t know where 
the baselines are, you can’t set good type. 

Which leading method should you use? The one 
that gives you complete control. In XPress, use the 


Typesetting leading method (in the Paragraph sec- 
tion of the Document Preferences dialog box), and 
enter absolute leading values (see Figure 1). Don’t 
type + or - before the number, or you'll be using the 
Incremental leading method. In PageMaker, use 
the Baseline leading method (it’s in the Paragraph 
Spacing Attributes dialog box) and enter fixed 
leading amounts (see Figure 2). In FreeHand, use 
the Fixed (“=") leading method (see Figure 3). In all 
three programs, using any other method, or enter- 
ing values any other way, produces leading that 
varies depending on the size of the type in the line. 
In FreeHand and PageMaker, leading is an 
attribute applied to individual characters, but the 
largest leading value in a line determines the lead- 
ing for the whole line. In XPress, leading is a para- 
graph attribute (if you're using the Relative leading 
mode, however, the largest leading in a line takes 
precedence). This means that, in PageMaker and 
FreeHand, you'll have to make sure that every char- 
acter in a paragraph has the same leading value. 


What can you do when you need to vary leading 
inside a paragraph - something you sometimes have 
to do to optically balance display copy? All three 
programs give you a way of shifting the baseline of 
selected characters up or down. 


Where's on first? 
Next, you need a way of telling where the first base- 
line of text will fall inside a text container. If you 
know where the first baseline will appear, you can 
align the top of a text container to guides on your 
page -this is far easier than trying to align baselines 
“by eye.” Luckily, all three programs offer a way of 
setting the first baseline’s location. 


Dealing with interruptions 

You also need a way to compensate for leading 
variations inside a column of text - especially if it’s 
adjacent to other columns. Most designs have 
elements with leading values different from that of 
the body text; inline graphics, paragraph rules, 

and headings are all prime suspects. PageMaker and 
XPress give you the ability to enforce a leading grid 
inside your text columns. The two programs imple- 


Application Leading methods Leading values Default 


XPress Typesetting, Auto, Absolute, Typesetting, 
Word Processing Incremental Incremental 

PageMaker _Top of Caps, Auto, Fixed Proportional, 
Proportional, Auto 
Baseline 

FreeHand Extra (“+”), Depends Percentage 
Percentage (“%") on method (120%) 
Fixed (“=")* 


*You select a FreeHand leading method from a pop-up menu attached to the 
Leading field in the Character Inspector. The pop-up menu uses these sym- 
bols to represent FreeHand’s leading methods. 


Figure 2: Adobe PageMaker 6.5 | word space: Letter space: 
Minimum [95 _]% Minimum [0 |% 


Desired 100 % Desired [o |% 
Maximum [130 ]% Maximum [0 | % 


LAR wees Gi [ia Ty] +4 fe Track Ty) GiGiss fo”) 
e2?'i(9 | ile]7 COO MelcIclels| GE x 16 Tx} GIG) cag [oOs Tr} all as [prs | 


Pair kerning: Auto above [4 _| points 


Leading method: Autoleading: 
Enter absolute leading values in the @ Proportional % of point size 


leading fields (don’t use Auto). Mop or cans 


Seeing 


Turn on the Baseline leading method. 
ad Sa ere ee 


To align the next paragraph to a leading grid, click the Align 
to Grid button, then enter a leading value in the field. 

PageMaker adds space between the selected paragraph 
and the one below it, pushing the following paragraph down 
in the text block until the top of the paragraph aligns with 
an even multiple of the value you entered in the Align to Grid 
field, as measured from the top of the text block. 

Note that this means that PageMaker can support multiple 
leading grids inside a single text block-I’ve never had a use 
for this, but it’s nice to know it’s there. 


F F ; Figure 3: Macromedia FreeHand 8 
ment this feature differently (so what else is new?), 


but their approaches are equivalent. 


The exception to the rule 
All three programs can place “inline graphics” 


(graphics or frames placed inside a text container). Choose the Fixed (“=") 
From the program's point of view, the graphic is leading method. 
treated as a single text character. In some cases, 

you might want to have the leading of inline graph- 

ics adjust according to the height of the graphic - Set the leading method 
especially when the graphic is the only thing in for the First Line Leading 
a paragraph (such as an ornamental rule added field to Fixed (“="), then 


enter a leading value. 
Snap the top of the text 
block to your leading grid. 


between paragraphs). 


Details, details 
This might seem like a lot of words to devote to 


leading -a typesetting feature that is, ideally, Anything greater than 

invisible. Having your leading stand out, however, zero (the default) in this 

usually means you've done something wrong. field throws off your first- 
line leading. 


Reset your application's defaults (if you're reading 
this magazine, they're not for you anyway) and 
take control of the leading in your publications. 


Olav Martin Kvern is the author of Real World FreeHand. 


ITC OFFICINA FAMILY (SEE PAGE 24 FOR MORE INFORMATION) 
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THE FIRST-EVER U&/c Type Design Competition received 
numerous entries from around the globe. They were reviewed 
by a distinguished panel of judges, and winners were selected 
in Text, Display, and Picture categories. The text design Clifford, 
winner in the Text category, also received distinction as Best of 
Show. Honorable Mentions were also awarded (see page 35). 


ESsI¢ 


mpetl 


Cliffor d No.I ) 18-point by Akira Kobayashi (Japan) 
IT Is ATRUISM that almost every face of Best of Category: Text 


Akira Kobayashi started Clifford in 


type has its ideal size,and lessens in merit | _ 1923, inspired by Alexander wison's 


Long Primer Roman type used in Pliny 


as this size is either increased or decreased. | "seni sees arr ry 

The modern practice of cutting all sizes (at least | ‘pecmenctiras 

down to 8-point) from one pattern on a panto- eventualy “became an anthology of 
the 18th Century British foundry type 


graph machine, 1s accountable for much of the designs! 


- h Clifford is drawn in three versions: 
No. 1 for large text where it can appear 
mechanical appearance of our ooks. more lyrical and refined, No. 2 for text 
around 12 point, and the robust No. 3: 
a workhorse for use in small print. 


Clifford No.2, 12-point 


Robust Text Type Ir1s A TRUISM that almost every Gla ged ia 


face of type has its ideal size, and IT 1s ATRUISM that almost every face 


of type has its ideal size, and lessens in 


lessens in merit as this size is either merit as this size is either increased or 


. decreased. The modern practice of cutting 
Robust ] CX : lype increased or decreased. The modern Gll sizes (at least down to 8-point) frm 


CLIFFORD NO.I, 30-POINT 


one pattern on a pantograph machine, is 


cuierORD No.2, g0unonrr practice of cutting all sizes (at least accountable forsnich Ghibemacuenial 
b Te Th down to 8-point) from one pattern on PSUS Me eres 
Ro Uu S t ef © 8 Vp e a pantograph machine, is accountable 
PRECORD Nese AG EOIN for much of the mechanical appearance 
of our books. 


From Paragraphs on Printing 
by Bruce Rogers 
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Candidate 

by Steven Albert (USA) 

Best of Category: Display 
Typesetter Steven Albert grew “sick of 
looking at (and setting) bold headlines 
in Frutiger, Futura, Helvetica, and Arial 
(and cursing that these stand-bys don’t 
have double-story ‘a’s and ‘g’s).” 

While Candidate echoes certain qual- 
ities of Frutiger, Franklin Gothic, and 
even Clearface Sans, the design exhibits 
a personality of its own, especially when 
alternate characters (such as the t’s, 
below) are employed. 


wo “hes 
Cay 


© GO Fo F 
ge agra ay 


ap 
at 
8 
ap 
a 
ap 
ah 
8 
ap 
eae a 
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a 
1 & 
ar 
a 
ap 
ah 
8 
ap 
a 


w 
ka 


The Insects Collection 

by Olivier Umecker (France) 
Best of Category: Picture 
Olivier Umecker’s Insects Collection 
was designed as an homage to Pierre- 
Simon Fournier. 

The large collection of symbols is 
broken down into thematic sets: Larva, 
Ant, Dragonfly, Cicada, Ladybird, Firefly, 
Bee, Grasshopper, and Butterfly. 

These abstract symbols combine to 
¢reate’an infinite number of possible 
patterns and textures. 


TED: hae 
ZUOLIOSInNGquiey 


www.fontshop.com 


Card 


Circleg on Reader Service 


-FontShop San Francisco Toll-free 1 888 FF fonts Fax 41 87678 Ha 25th Birthday U&lc! 
ea Shop P | 415 398 7678 Happy 25 y 


U&ic type design competition | _, 
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HAMBURGEFONTS 


hamburgefonts 


HAMBURGEFONTS 
hamburgefonts 


ABCDIEFGH IK LMINOPQURSTUV WXYZ 
abcdefghijlimnoparstuv wyz 
Bote ?! 


udville 


Lat 
by in igo oer an = = 
e Me intion : Te ), 

ion of classical 


Renaissance lower case. 


se a le by Christo opher r Wolff (USA) 
sg sha in pos _ i 
ff hand-lette 
iri: on a vari 


Do a s by Rae th ise ow 
Hon rable _— n: Pe 7 
Their v gee 


Doodles 


itc BES TseELLers 


FONTEK* 


SERIF & 
SANS SERIF 


ITC Airstream” 
TC ANNA 
ps Arnova 


ITC Bodoni’ Six 


Book, Book Italic, Bold, Bold Italic 


ITC.Bodoni... Twelve 


Book, Book Italic, Bold, Bold Italic 


Charlotte” 


Book, Book Italic, Medium, Bold 


ITC Ancestor™ 
O . 
a 


Celebrations 


Ge XnA Si ae 
LOSKe Ww ei 
2 BIG) 2S" Big S 
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Adobe 

Adobe Systems Inc. 

T; (408) 536-6000 USA or 
(800) 661-9410 

F: (800) 814-7783 

T; 011-44-131-453-22-11 UK 

F: 014-44-131-453-44-22 

www.adobestudios.com 


AGFA 
Agfa Division/Bayer Corp. (USA) 


T: (978) 658-5600 or 
(800) 424-TYPE(8973) 
F: (978) 657-8568 USA 


www.agfa.com 


LTC Blaze” 
BOINK’ 
Te Bradley Hana" 


Light, Bold 


nie DOGnG 
njofoloicy Alc 


STC (Puloiisliawe Seript 


Regular, Bold 


\1C Hamann” Script 


Light, Medium, Bold 


Friz Quadrata 


Regular, Italic, Bold, Bold Italic 


ITC. Golden Loe 


Roman, Italic, Titling 


ITC Humana 
Light, Light Italic, Medium, Meum jens Bo, 


Bold italic pee Book Italic, Bole Bold Ital 


ITC Dave’s Raves™ Two 


BR Sf EB OAD 
I of3 GP) He OP 
pal Geos fh 


ITC Dave’s Raves™ Three 


OY <i im 2.8 
HEY aE Oe 
BLOOM ME 


& 


Commercials 


Liki eee 
BN Pie Pe 
ITC Connectivities™ 

BARA Sea 
AREY Ss &E 
OUR) bal st 


Bitstream E+F Designstudios (Germany) 
T: (800) 522-3668 USA or T: 011-49-40-3988 3988 
(617) 497-6222 F: 011-49-40-3988 3999 


F; (617) 868-4732 


T: 014 44 118 925 4229 UK " 
F: 011.44 118 956 0380 FACES 
T: 011-34-20-5200 320 Netherlands Faces, Ltd. (UK) 


F: 011-31-20-5200 399 
www. bitstream.com 


T: 011-44-01276-38888 
F; 011-44-01276-38111 
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www.itcfonts.com 


ITC Grimshaw Hand”  \T(MATISSE” > ITC Roswell CLD > ITC Tremor cit 


Three, Four 


ITC Ironwork" IvC Musclehead” —«-Ry’'ach" Twang’ 
KS Jambalaya” Orange” > ITC Scarborough ‘CED ~—s: ITC University Roman” 
ITG Jambalaya” Too p able Raita, Bod Re 


a meni | 
‘TNC duice” _ 
ITC Kristen” Normal 


rc kristennot —eHiousienry” “SLIPSTREAM” 
_ So Normal 
La Bamba” 
Charlotte’ Sans ITC Legacy Sans > ITC Tyfa 
Book, Book Italic, Medium, Bold Book, Book Italic, Medium, Medium Italic, Bold, Book, Book Italic, Medium, Medium Italic, Bold, 
ITC Condu it” sl ace . Bold Italic 
Light Lghttaic, Medium, Medium tale, Bold, ITC Officina’Sans ee wh 
Bold italic Book, Book italic, Bold, Bold italic : ll 1. Japanese Garden" 
ITC Humana” Sans Ce : 
i lace Medium, Medium Italic, Bold, ITC Wood lan d on 8 : i 2 DS ap & oS i 
Bold Italic SH? % a d om BRN 
Delectali ITC Fontoonies™ Organics 2 & i wes SR : hs He 


ont 
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ITC Seven ee 


y EOP ODS poRI Tv pe allele @ Gp 
~ sa bolel Uh wow VESYIAE O 
pede avs LGV er Drie CYVEATT 
AES & ; ok 4 6 Organics » ITC Shadowettes™ 

Le EPR OCR eb RAKE alte 
Ae SOosBViga Bart edik me 
CROP ee Ag agerrm BHATT 


FONT : 
Ha @ 
FontHaus FontWorks Ltd. (UK) Monotype Typography Ltd. (UK) Treacyfaces (USA) 
T: (800) 842-9110 T: 014-44-471-490-53 90 T: 011-44-73-776-5959 T:(203) 389-703? 
F: (203) 367-1860 F; 011-44-171-490-5391 F: 011-44-73-776-9243 F:(203) 389-7039 
www.fonthaus.com www.type.co.uk www.monotype.com www.treacyfaces.com 
Library 
Hop tinct YpE 
FontShop Berlin GmbH (Germany) foontee abe GmbH : 
T: 014-49-30- mens Precision Type (USA) 
;011-49-30-69 58 95 T: 014-49-6172-4840 
F; 011-49-30-6-9288 65 In US call (800) 297-7423 T:(800) 248-3668 
www.fontshop.de F: (516) 549-5847 F;(516) 543-5721 
www.linotypelibrary.com 
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TYPE & DESIGN IN THE WORLD AROUND US. John D. Berry 


An ongoing examination. This time around: making a computer 
book look like you'd want to read it. 


THE WORLD OF COMPUTER BOOKS is not usually noted for subtle- 
ty and imagination in design. The exceptions are gratifying, but 
most of the time computer books look cluttered, busy, garishly 
colorful, and clunky. And I’m talking about the interiors, the 
parts that we read. 

From Paper to Web is an exception. It stands out in a number 
of ways, the most obvious of which is color. The second color is 
avery bright amber yellow, and it’s used exten- 
sively throughout~in big, bold blocks, as accents 
on ancillary graphic elements, in duotones, even 
(occasionally) in type. This striking yellow would 
be too much on glossy paper, but it’s printed ona 
soft, cream-colored paper, which makes it Look 
inviting. The duotones, usually applied tothemati- | uncam 
cally chosen stock photographs, are especially ef- Howto Make information 
fective. Setting actual type in yellowis pushing it byron meciniey. 
(continued on page 42) Adobe Press, 1997. $45. 
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STORES! DISTRIBUTORS 


Bates Art and Drafting Supplies 


Arte Drafting « Digital Source 
4901 Century Plaza Road 
Indianapolis, IN 46254 

Phone: 1(317) 297-8000 or 
1(800) 74541345 

Fax: 1(317) 290-7032 


Bernard DeBoer, Inc. 
113 East Centre Street 
Nutley, NJ 07110 
Phone: 1-973-667-9300 
Fax: 1-973-667-0086 


LR. Meininger 

499 Broadway 

Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: 1-303-698-3838 or 
1-800-950-2787 

Fax: 1-303-871-8676 
meininger@qaol.com 


Mag Daddy 

2235 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98121 
Phone; 1(206) 441-0885 
Fax; 1(206) 720-1192 
e-mail; baxter@oz.net 


Parlor News Coffeehouse 
135 E. Second Street 

Powell, WY 82435 

Phone; 1(307) 754-0717 
coffee@wir.net 
Www.parlornews,com 


Untitled 

159 Prince Street 

New York, NY 10012 

Phone: 1(212) 982-2088 

Fax: 1(212) 925-5533 
bevandavies@worldnet.att.net 
wwwifineartinprint.com 


Documenta SRL 

Maipu 763, 2nd floor, Dept. D 
1006 Capital Federal 
Argentina 

Phone; 54-1-393-9125 

Fax: 54-1-393-9595 


Libreria Tecnica CP67 SA 
Florida 683 Local 18 

1375 Buenos Aires 
Argentina 

Phone: 54-1-314-63-03 

Fax; 54-314-71-35 


Rio Books 

Rua Castro Travares 146 
Manguinhos Cep; 21041-170 
Rio de Janiero-RJ-Brazil 


Phone and Fax: 55-021-590-8997 


Tegnecenter 

St. Kongensgade, 21 
DK-1264 Copenhagen K 
Denmark 

Phone: 45-33-14-90-33 
Fax: 45-33-11-90-33 


Central Books 

99 Wallis Road 

London E9 5LN 

England 

Phone; 44 (0) 181-986-4854 
Fax: 44 (0) 181-533-5821 
central@centbks.demon.co,uk 


Shipley Specialist Art 
Booksellers 

70 Charing Cross Road 
London WC2H OBB 
England 

Phone; 44-171-836-4872 
Fax: 44-171-379-4368 


Zwemmer Media Arts 
24 Litchfield Street 
London WC2H 9NJ 
England 

Phone: 44-171-240-4157 
Fax: 44-171-836-7049 


Flammarion 4/ La Hune 
170 Boulevard St-Germain 
75006 Paris 

France 

Phone; 33 (1) 45-48-35-85 
Fax; 33 (1) 45-44-49-87 


Kopp Fachbuch 


/ und Medienversand GmbH 
_ Wilhelm Rontgen Str. 21 


Maintl 

Germany 

Phone; 49-06181-4-50-74 
Fax: 49-06181-9-42-56 
www.KoppMedien,de 


Papasotirious S.A. 
International Technical 
Bookstore 

Stournara 35 Athens 
Greece 

Fax; 30-1-364-8254 


Logos Impex 

Strada Curtatona 5/F 

41010 San Domaso-Modena 
Italy 

Phone: 39-59-28 02 64 

Fax; 39-59-28 16 87 or 
39-69-28 05 07 


IS AVAILABLE AT THE 
FOLLOWING LOCATIONS: 


Bruil & Van de Staaij 
Zuideinde 64 

7941 GJ Meppel 

The Netherlands 
Phone; 31-522-261303 
Fax: 31-522-257827 


Luth & Co SA/FontShop 
Norway 

Ostre Aker vei 213 

N-0901 Oslo 

Norway 

Phone: 47-22-25-48-20 
Fax: 47-22-25-49-20 
fontshop@luth.no 


Dest Arte 

Armazem Parede 

Rua A Cava 

2775 Parede 

Portugal 

Phone; 351-(0)1-3470214 
Fox: 351-(0)1-3475811 


ParaType International 
47 Nakhimovski Ave, 

19th Floor 

Moscow, 117418 

Russia 

Fax; 7-095-129 09 11 


Berlin Libros 
c/Cérdoba, 17 

28770 Colmenar Viejo 
Madrid 

Spain 

Phone; 34-1-8462971 
Fax: 34-1-8455922 
berlin.libros@redestb.es 
wwwoberlin-libros.com 


FontShop Australia 
343 Sydney Road 
Brunswick, Victoria 3056 
Australia 

Phone; 61-3-9388-2700 
Fax: 61-3-9388-2818 
www: fontshop.com,au 


Basheer Graphic Books 
Block 231 #04-19 Bras Basah 
Complex Bain Street 
Singapore 180231 

Phone: 65-336-0810 

Fax: 65-334-1950 


J To carry V&lc, contact Rebecca Pappas at ale) 949-8072, ext. 130) 
* or ‘Tpappas@lictonts, com 


International Typeface 
Corporation 


Order) eutipides [ Submit a Design | 


euripides: ITC’s Online Typesetter 


Euripides is an online interactive utility that lets you preview any ITC typeface on screen. 
Just type in a word or short sentence and immediately see that word setting in the type- 
face of your choice. It also allows you to compare two different typefaces side by side. 


Category Letter Font Name Pt. Size Window 


Scary is 400d. 


Spooky™ (48 points) Image Copyright 1998 International Typeface Corp. 


Scarier i¢ better. 


ITC Stranger™ (48 points) Image Copyright 1998 International Typeface Corp. 


It’s Simple To Use 


Euripides is easy to use and flexible. First, choose your font then your point size and 
within seconds, the rendered text will appear. 


Purchase ITC products online 24 hours a day at www.itcfonts.com 


WWW. 
itcfonts. 
com. 
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Write It Once 
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Scanner Specifications And Setttigs 
Pyne eorhontorperrnyirtyshyacylenynriag td 


ot 


The design of From Paper to Web uses a startling second 
color to good effect. Even the use of yellow type works 
surprisingly often, although in the bottom spread the 
names of the scanners don’t stand out enough. 


a bit- even when the type is a bold sans 
serif-but this technique is used sparingly, 
and it almost works. With one exception, 
it’s used only with bits of text that are 
definitely secondary, something you may 
choose to read but don’t need to. (The 
exception is a table of scanning hardware, 
where the names of the different scanners 
should have been in black, since that’s 
what a reader would be- pardon the term- 
scanning for.) 


Designer Bradford Foltz did a Lot of things that you 
wouldn’t expect to work. From Paper to Web uses three 
different sans-serif typefaces, which in most circum- 
stances you'd think would clash. Butin fact, thanks 
to careful choice and spacing, the text is always invit- 
ing to read. (The one sacrifice of readability to graphic 
showing- off is the way design elements sometimes 
butt into the main text, forcing the reader’s eye to 
bounce from Long lines to short lines and back again 
for no textual reason.) The heads appear ina very 
light monospaced “typewriter” sans, which doesn’t 
look as though it could have enough weight to stand 
out. But again, the designer pulls it off. 

Like too many commercial books, this one’s cover 
was not designed by the person who did the interior, 
and the two don’t quite go together. The cover’s dom- 
inant color has nothing to do with the stark yellow 
inside, and the type treatmentis pedestrian. But the 
unslick cover stock and the flexible binding make 
the volume a pleasure to hold. 

The content? It’s a detailed overview of what's 
involved in going from paper publishing to electronic. 
The writing is not as clear as the design, unfortunately, 
and there’s a Lot of extraneous description obscuring 
the crucial details. Butit’s a useful reference, and the 
design helps, in the words of the subtitle, to “make 
information instantly accessible.” 

Not everything is ideal in this book, butit’s worth 
taking a Look at, just to see what's possible in a book 
for the computer-software market. A respect for the 
text, an imaginative clarity of information design, and 
simplicity of materials and visual effects—these area 
pretty good starting point for designing a book. 


JOHN D. BERRY is editor of U&lc and a book designer. 


HEADLINE: ITC OFFICINA SANS EXTRA BOLD SMALL CAPS AND BLACK BYLINE: ITC OFFICINA SANS EXTRA BOLD TEXT: ITC OFFICINA SANS MEDIUM, MEDIUM SMALL CAPS, AND MEDIUM ITALIC CAPTIONS: ITC OFFICINA SANS BOLD AND BOLD ITALIC 
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You’re 
Holding Our 


incoln 
raphics 
INC. 


Sales Brochure 


This issue of U&lc, like 
every one since the first 
in 1973, was printed by 
us—Lincoln Graphics. 
| Every page tells you 
why we continually win 
awards for printing 
excellence from organi- 
zations such as PIMNY, 
AIGA, and PIA. |) And 


if we print this well on 


newsprint, imagine what 


we can do on top quality 


paper. a Whatever 
your printing needs — 


publications, catalogs, 
brochures, inserts and 
direct mail pieces—we 
provide total service. 
From concept, through 
production, to mailing. 
HE When you've fin- 
ished reading our sales 


brochure, contact us at: 


Lincoln Graphics, Inc. 
1670 Old Country Rd. 
Plainview, 

New York NY 11803 

Tel: 516-293-7600 
Fax:516-293-7608 


Circle 5 on Reader Service Card 
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